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meaning of particles, and the differences in signification of syn- 
onyms. Such notes cannot fail to be suggestive and helpful to all 
students and to many teachers. 

In the notes on syntax, which are comparatively few, the same 
general aim is kept in view, and the shades of meaning expressed 
by certain uses of the moods and tenses are clearly pointed out. 
Due attention is given to the peculiarities of Livy's language and 
style. 

The notes on history, antiquities, and topography are brief, but 
good: they are sufficient to enable the student to understand the 
narrative without distracting his attention by irrelevant matter. 

The text is preceded by an introduction, which gives a brief ac- 
count of the relations between Rome and Carthage, some account 
of Livy's authorities, and an estimate of his method of dealing 
with historical problems. 

The press-work, as is usual in this series, is good, except that 
the italic g's seem to have suffered. On p. 48 una legioni occurs. 

John C. Rolfe 

University of Michigan 

Object Lessons and How to Give Them. By George Ricks, Lon- 
don, Eng. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 

The first series of the above-named little work consists of les- 
sons upon the properties of material objects — size, form, color, 
surface, flavor, etc. These are followed by lessons upon different 
material objects, such as "A Basket of Vegetables", "A Brick", 
"A Carriage", "Pins and Needles", etc. 

The second series consists of more advanced lessons of the same 
kind. With a little different, and more careful arrangement, it 
might serve as a working text-book in elementary physics. 

The lessons are not without a certain degree of excellence in 
plan and matter. A quarter of a century, or more, ago, such les- 
sons represented the best that could be done in the way of instruc- 
tion with objects in the elementary schools. They closely re- 
semble the "Object Lessons" presented by the exponents of the 
"Home and Colonial School for the Training of Teachers" in 
London, England. Thirty years ago, this school was instrumental 
in doing something of benefit for elementary instruction in both 
Canada and the United States. The Normal School at Toronto, 
Ontario, and the Oswego Normal and Training School are in- 
debted to it in some degree. In both of those institutions traces 
of " Object Lessons" similar to those presented by Mr. Ricks, 
may still be found. 

Upon the whole, however, "Object Lessons" have had their 
day, and have been superseded by "objective" instruction in all 
the subjects of study in the elementary schools. 
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The lack of connection among the "Object Lessons" renders 
it impossible for the pupil to do more than observe. Observation 
which is a psychical, rather than a physical process, is not an end in 
itself, but a means for psychical development, which can only be 
secured by the use that is made of the products gained through 
observing. Those products can only be used in so far as they 
are selected by similarity. A lesson upon a basket of vegetables, 
one day, a brick, the next, and pins and needles, on the day fol- 
lowing, cannot secure that consciousness of similarities and dif- 
ferences among objects, which is calculated to result in classificar 
tion, and generalization, or the discovery of law, which latter is 
the final aim of all study, since only the knowledge of law forms a 
foundation for effective action. 

The apprehension of the real purpose of observation has led to 
an effort, more or less extended in this country, to secure con- 
secutive instruction in natural science in the elementary schools. 

Series of connected lessons in mineralogy, botany, zoology, 
physics, etc., illustrated by suitable material, have taken the place 
of the desultory work with unrelated objects, and will doubtless 
secure much more satisfactory results than the so-called " Object 
Lessons." 

Besides laying no foundation for scientific study, it may be men- 
tioned that "Object Lessons" upon unrelated subjects are not 
calculated to rouse a permanent interest in investigation and 
study. 

The psychological basis of Mr. Ricks's work, as presented in the 
introduction, also reminds us of the psychology of instruction as 
presented by the " Home and Colonial School " before-mentioned. 
It will hardly stand the test of the educational psychology of to- 
day, and we cannot but wish that it were characterized by the in- 
sight evidenced by Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, Mr. T. G. 
Rooper, in his " Pot of Green Feathers." 

Notwithstanding our objections to " Object Lessons " in gen- 
eral, we have pleasure in commending some points which charac- 
terize Mr. Ricks's " Object Lessons " in particular. The lessons 
are brief, and are sufficiently illustrated. The matter is adequate, 
and true, and is clearly and concisely expressed. 

The questioning is good, upon the whole, though it would hard- 
ly reach the standard presented by Mr. Fitch in his pamphlet 
upon "Questioning." 

The publishers have done their part of the work with their usual 
care and skill, so that the books have an attractive appearance. 

Margaret K. Smith 

Oswego Normal School 



